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For the N. E. Farmer. 


THE FIRST GUN FROM MUCK-IANA! 


Don’t be alarmed at this caption, Mr Editor— 
there’s nothing political in it—not a whit. I am 
not about to say a word respecting party triumphs: 
no—throw politics to the dogs, for allme. My 
thoughts are on the more important triumphs of 
muck—that real creator of real wealth—and which, 
according to the standard set up by the shrewd 
dean of St. Patrick’s, is “worth more than the 
whole race of politi¢ians put together”—for, of a 
truth, it “can make two spears of grass grow where 
but one grew before.” 

I noticed in your last, sir, a communication over 
the signature of “ A Life Subscriber,” in which the 
writer gives an account of a very satisfactory ex- 
periment made by him in the use of muck as a ma- 
nure, after it had undergone a judicious prepara- 
tion in his tan-yard.—His sagacity in adopting, and 
his mode of preparing the material, [ deem deserv- 
ing of commendation ; but especially would I 
praise the disposition which led him to make his 
experiment publicly known through your columns 
for the benefit of his brother farmers; and that, in 
so doing, he was actuated by this laudable motive, 
I infer from his withholding his name from publicity. 


Now, sir, I must believe that there are many—— 
very many others whose names are recorded in 
your subscription list, who have made experiments 
with muck the past season—and who could give 
an honorable account of its effects. Now, I want 
to see these come out like “A Life Subscriber,” 
and “tell their experience.” What can keep them 
back? Is it a diffidence of their ability to write 
well? Fudge upon this as an objection.— You, 
Jonathan Stokes—you can express yourself un- 
derstandingly enough to Dr. Stubbs, or Parson 
Grimes, or your neighbor Deacon Spruce, if either 
of them inquire of you respecting your management 
ofa crop. Why will you not, then, be convinced 
that the same style of expression will be as com- 





prehensible if done upon paper as if it were direct 
from your lips? It is not required by the editor 
of this paper—who is himself a plain farmer, though 
by good fortune an educated one, and who, by 


ly particular or modest in respect to your literary 
acquirements, you need not append your name to 
your writing. The omission to do this would proba- 
bly constitute no objection to its publication, if, 
withal, it bore the marks of truth, 

It is true in agriculture as it is in other sciences, 
that one well-ascertained practiced fact is worth 
more than a thousand unpracticed theoretical opin- 
ions; and it is obvious that nothing will contribute 
so much to the benefit of the art of cultivation, as 
the publication of the observations made and the 
results obtained by practical farmers. It is, indeed; 
by the accretion of such facts thus derived, more 
than by any other means, that the science of agri- 
riculture is to be perfected. There are, doubtless, 
many such facts known, but undivulged, either 
from selfish or more defencible motives, which if 
made public would add something important to 
what is already known of the best methods of in- 
creasing the earth’s products. 

These reflections, aside from other considera- 
tions, should induce every farmer who would pros- 
per himself, and to whom it is a gratification to be 
in any way instrumental in promoting the prosperi- 
ty of his brethren of the common family, to dis- 
close such knowledge as has resulted in any bene- 
fitto him, that others may profit by ‘it, and be in- 
duced from his example, to publish some fact which 
they may bave discovered in their cultivation, and 


which, not unlikely, may be new and of advantage | 


to him. 

To come more directly to what I mean to con. 
vey—let me ask you, Mr Smith, how it is you 
manage to raise a so much larger crop of potatoes 
to the acre than your neighbors, who have the rep- 
utation of beingas good husbandmen as yourself? 
Here you have upwards of three hundred bushels 
to the acre, in an unfavorable season, while most of 
the farmers in your vicinity think themselves lucky 
if they secure about half that quantity. State your 
management, from the preparation of the ground 
tothe harvesting of the crop. Don’t persuade 
yourself that you can’t write out on paper an ac- 
count of what you perform with your own hands. 
Sit down and make the effort, and imagine the 
while that you are addressing your neighbor, Uncle 
*Miah, and in the confidence that what you are 
saying is well enough said. 

And you, Mr Brown, who invariably sarpass all 


Now you, Mr Smith, and you, Mr Brown, and 
|} you, Mr Jones, can each of you state if you will, 
|(and I trust after reading this you will show us that 
howe have both the ability and the disposition,) your 
| methods of cultivation; and though there be not 
janything (though most probably there will be some-" 
| thing) new or peculiar in thew, still your published 
statements will be productive of good, for they 
will stimulate others to state wherein and where- 
fore they are successful in their cultivation; and 
thus the chance is—and it is by no means sinall— 
that some new facts will finally be elicited, which 
will be of general usefulness. 

Come, farmers—who of you will follow the ex- 
ample of “ A Life Subscriber,” and give the secund 
gun in honor of Muck-iana? or, in other words, 
who of you are ready to take up “the grey goose 
quill” and give us an account of your success with 
your crops the past season—detailing, with as 
much regard to exactness as possible, your modes 
of management, and, if convenient, the cost attend- 
ing the cultivation of different crops? Do not 
many respond, “["}] try’? Mous verrons. 





Let those now write who never wrote before, 
And those who've always wrote, now write the more. 
Old couplet improved. 

J cannot better close this epistle, Mr Editor, than 
by re-echoing, as a seasonable hint, your well-sup- 
ported cry of “Muck!” Muck, farmers, for the 
compost heap, the cattle-yards and the hog-pen! 
Experience is fast demonstrating that this material 
possesses in a greater degree the virtues attributed 
|to that great undiscovered power in ulchymy, the 

philosopher’s stone, than any discovery of modera 
jtimes, As soon as you are all through with har- 
vesting, make a sorlie upon the muck-bed, to bor- 
row a military metaphor: go with your full force, 
well equipped, and take it by storm. 
October 29. 





J. H. D. 
CORN OIL, 

In the valley of the Wabash, oi! for lamps is 
now obtained from Indian meal, There corn is 
| worth 10 cents per bushel, and vil $1 50 per gal- 
lon. The corn is ground into meal, which is fer- 
mented by the use of barley malt in large masses, 
| The oil rises to the top, and is taken off with la- 
| dles or skimmers. After this fer:mentation, the 





: = : , ; .. | meal is said to make harder and better pork than if 
the way, is as accessible to any of his brethren of your townsmen in your crops of eorn—obtaining | d porl 


the plow, though they may come in their cow-hide | G9 and 80 bushels to the acre, while your neigh- | 


not thus treated. 
For the West this is likely to prove a valuable 


boots and clad in homespun, us he is to men of any | 
profession,——he does not require—I know he does | 
not—that communications upon farming matters 
intended for his columns, should be nicely worded 
in the studied style of a candidate for academic 
honors; by no means. And then, indeed, it is of 
no consequence however erroneously you tay 
spell, or how many grammatical errors there be in 
your writing,—these are no objections to it, so 
long as it possess the merit of being intelligible— 
for the editor, or (his very able coadjutor) the “ type 
sticker,” I am confident would be pleased to cor- 
rect any errors which might be committed by the 





writer, And then, again, if you are very sensitive-| 15 what it consists, if you please. 


bors can seldom get over 00: will you tell us, iff discovery. -But corn isteo valuable here for such 
you please, (and no matter in how homely a way,) | “cap Se . 
: . fause, We can get our oil cheaper from the 

the eecret of your success witl this crop. State laste iii 
the kind of seed you use—the manure, the quanti- | ‘ 
ty, and mode of applying it—whether you hill | me e 
or not, and whether you fop or cut up, &c. We! LOUISIANA CORN. 
propose you rather an imperfect outline for your | The editor of the Louisiana Chronicle has re- 
account—fill in to your liking, and don’t be afraid | ceived some stalks of corn from the plantation of 
that you shall be too minute in giving particulars, | Mr Burgeat, of Point Coupee, which seem to cast 

And you, Mr Jones—your monstrous crops of the far-famed Baden corn in the shade. Some of 
ruta baga—6 or 700 bushels per acre ;—you sust te stalks were sixteen feet high, bearing as many 
have some peculiar “knack” of preparing your | %s eight ears each, and those ranging from ten to 
ground cr this root, or in cultivating it. Just state | fourteen inches in length, well filled, 





The land 
‘had been cultivated without manure foreight years. 
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THE COW. 

Of all domestic creatures we esteem the cow | 
the most valuable. ‘The horse will carry our bur- 
dens, and pull the cart and plow; the hog will 
give us flesh for food, if well fed; but the cow 
will furvish us milk, butter, cheese and meat, car- 
ry burdens, pull the plow, and almost clothe us. 
It is not the least surprising that the peasantry in 
many parts of Europe esteem the cow so highly. | 


| 
They take her into their friendly cottages, and | 


give her a warm bed in one corner, while she is | 
feeding the family. We have often wondered 
how it could be possible for the poorer classes of 
that country to live without the faithful cow. In-| 
deed, we have often asked ourselves if the produce | 
of the cow is not the most important part of our | 
living. So far as we are concerned, we would | 
greatly prefer all the quadruped tribes being anni- | 
hilated, before we would give up the cow—the 
best friend of the brute race to man. 

There is nothing strange in the fact, that the 
English have done so much to improve their breeds | 
of cattle, and that good animals. bring so high a 
price, when we reflect upon. their use to families, 
and to every individual. We have greater de- 
sires to see the cow still improved in this country, 
than any other steck—as swinish as we have seem- 
ed to be. Jn improvement of cattle, however, the 
people of the United States have done but little. 
We have imported some noble creatures, and some | 
fairones have been produced.-here; but we ask | 
where the people are, in this country, that have | 
studied properly the-science of breeding and rear- | 
ing fine cattle ? 

If we ever rightly appreciate the cow, we will 
understand the secret of breeding cattle of one 
shape for milk, another for beef, and still a third 
for oxen. We will learn the milk cow must have 
light fore quarters and brisket, thin neck, delicate 
head, soft, silky coat, wide hips, and thin thighs; 
while the best animal for beef, has a short thick 
head and neck, heavy quarters, round barrel and 
short legs; but the ox is longer in the limb, body, 
and indeed in all his proportions. When breeding 
domestic animals is reduced to a science, the dif- 
ferent breeds for the milker, beef and ox, will be 
discussed with the greatest gravity, and the par- 
ticular structure of each will be considered indis- 
pensable. Not only so, but the proper manage- 
ment of cattle in each stage of their growth will 
be looked upon as a matter of more importance 
than the attention now given to the racer in each 
year of its growth. When we esteem the cow as 
we should, we will have her winter quarters, in 
point of comfort, next to the family dwelling ; and 
we will learn that even currying is at least as ser- 
viceabfe to the cow as the horse. The proof that 
we do not put a proper estimate upon the cow, re- 
quires no other argument than the fact, that not 
one farmer perhaps in fifty has even a comfortable 
shelter or wholesome winter food for cattle. In 
Tennessee, we have enough of the improved breeds, 
and we trust a sufficiency of knowledge to com-+ 
mence improving. If we, as farmers, study our| 
own comfort and interest, we will produce breeds 
of cattle more valuable than any yet in existence, 
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A correspondent of the New York Spirit of the 


Times says: 


“ My method for taming vicious horses, is gen- 


tleness and patience, which removes fear and gives 


the animal confidence in man, Rubbing a horse 
in the face will cause him to present his head to 
you, and talking kindly to him will attract his at- 
tention. After having cleared the stable or pad- 
dock of every thing (dogs, chickens, &c.) that will 
tend in any way to frighten the horse, drive him as 
gently as possible into a corner and approach him 
by degrees, that he may see that there is no cause 
for alarm. You must now rub his face gently 
downwards (not across or “against the grain” of 
the hair,) and when be becomes reconciled to that, 
as you will perceive by his eye and countenance, 
rub his neck and back, till he will permit you to 
handle his tail freely. You may now lead him out, 
and call upon him constantly, in a steady tone, to 
“come along,” (whispering the words, to some 


horses, is better than to speak loud,) and in about 


ten minutes or less he will follow you about quite 
tame and gentle. 

In breaking a horse to harness or saddle, you 
must be very gentle with him. For the former, 
you may commence by throwing a rope over thie 
back, and letting it hang loose on both sides, then 
Jead him about, caressing him as above, until he 
becomes satisfied that they will not hurt him; then 
put on the harness, and pull gently on the traces : 
in a short time by this kind treatment, he will be 
prepared for work. 

In breaking for the saddle, you may begin by 


| showing him the blanket, rubbing him with it, and 


throwing it on his back; in a short time you may 
Jay the saddle on, and after fondling him for a few 
minutes, you may fasten it and ride him with per- 
fect safety. It is better for one person to stand 
by his head at first and keep him quiet; and then 
to lead him along until all danger is over. If he 
is dangerous, you may exercise him for some time, 
by leading him, and leaving him, as he becomes 
more gentle in working. You can then. manage 
him with more safety. It is better to work a horse 
to make him very gentle; but if this cannot well 
be done, I would recotmmend the use of bit and 
harness, that he may learn to be governed by the 
bridle: be careful not to get his mouth sore. Put 
on at first a loose harness, and Jet it remain on for 
some time: if the harness is tight, it will make an 
unbroken horse sweat and faint. You may in the 
case of a very vicious horse, side-line him. Ina 
little time he will pass a carriage without shying, 
and will not caperin’gear or under the saddle. 

If a horse lie down and. will not get up, drive a 
stake in the ground and fasten him down for ten 
or twelve hours, then loosen him, work him for 
about an hour, water and feed him, and he will 
“know better next time.” 

To make a Horse follow you. You may make 
any man’s horse follow you inten minutes, or some- 
times less; go to the horse, rub his faee, jaw and 
chin; leading hin about, still saying to him, come 
along: a constant tone is necessary): by taking 





| SECRET FOR TAMING VICIOUS HORSES’ ‘will cause all horses to follow. If a horse has an 


‘injury in the face, you bad better put off taming 
him until it is well. 

To prevent a Horse from breaking his Halter.— 
First, strong-halter him with one that will not draw, 
as that often makes his jaw sore, then fasten him 

| to something which he cannot pull loose, and let 
|him pull; indeed, make him pull until he is unwil- 
| ling to poll any more. You then get on and ride 
him a mile or two, and tie him so again, and let 
{him stand quiet. By repeating this for a while, in 
regular use, you may turn him loose any where 
and he will be safe. 


| To teach a Horse to lay down. First, with some 
|soft handkerchief or cloth, tie up one fore leg; 
ithen with a stick tap him on the other, and say 
|«+kneel ;” sometimes by rubbing him on the head 
|and patting him on the leg, you will induce him to 
lie down, 
obey you, and will do so when you teach them 
that you will not hurt them. You will have to 
employ some time and attention: you had better 
take him by himself. Repeat ‘the trial three or 
four times and you will be successful. 

To accustom a Horse to the use of a Gun, Um- 
brella, ete. Commence by showing your friend- 
ship, by rubbing the horse’s face with your hand ; 
then snap and explode percussion caps with a pis- 
tol; let the horse frequently smell the powder and 
'smoke; then you will fire small reports, until you 
| shall see fear removed ; then overhead and behind 
If you have a very 











‘the horse, until all is free. 
| wild horse, place him in a stall or small pen, so as to 
| have him safe; then fire a gunall around him, and 
igo often up to him, speak to him, and rub him in 
| the face, and then fire the gun again, until he is 
free from starting. ‘Io make a horse used to an 
umbrella, walk before him, raising it up and shut- 
ting it again; let him smell it, and rub it over his 
head ; then get on him, gently raise it, and ride 
him along until the fear is over. It is in all cases 
better to take the horse to some new place away 
from home ; for if you go tothe place where he 
has been spoiled, you will find he is apt to prove 
unkinder therethan elsewhere. Sometimes horses 
will remember for five years places and habits both 
good and bad. You must rub your horse on both 
sides, for he may be gentle on one side and not on 
the other. 


How to manage a Kicking Horse. First, make 
a stall or pen for your horse, in which he cannot 
turn round, and with slats, through which you can 
put your hand to rub him in the face, and all over, 
‘two or three times, raising his tail gently three or 
‘four times; then touch one of his fore legs, and 
say to him “foot,” “foot,” until he shows willing- 
| ness to raise his foot: raise his foot up, and put it 
| down some three or four times; then go all round, 
until fear is removed. AJl you wish a horse to do, 
ought to be done three or four times, repeated two 
‘or three days in succession. 





| How to manage a Cow. Tie her to some place 
so that you can rub her all over; then salt her 


| from your hand; feed her from your hand, on half 


‘feed, and in three days you may doas you please 





It appears all horses are inclined to( 





and the prices heretofore given for the best short-| him away from persons-and horses, repeat rubbing, | With her. Rub her near the root of the tail, as 
horned Durham, will be no more than a “starting | leading and stopping. Sometimes turn him round that has a good effect. 

bid” for them. There is no doubtin the world, a all ways, and keep his attention by saying, come| In breaking a shy or skittish horse, never strike 
race of cows may be made which will give a bush-| along. I suppose in some horses it is important | him for swerving, but if he is frightened, be gen- 
ei of good milk each per day, and could we imag- | to whisper to them, as it hides the secret, and gen- \tle; get down, rub him in the face, and lead him 
ine an adequate price for an animal of this descrip- | tles the horse: you may use any word you please, | to the cause of alarm, then back to where you got 
tion ?>—Nashville (Tenn.) Agriculturist. but be constant in your tone of voice. The same | off, and then ride him back again to to the object. 
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Repeat this in the force of his habit, and he will 
be submissive. If an old horse, you may mend 
his habits. In training horses to go over bridges, 
it is a good plan to lead them over some three or 
four bridges. | 

To make a Horse stand still while you mount .— | 
Get on and dismount four or five times before you 
move him out of his tracks, and by repeating this 
any horse will stand still. 








concerning the mere secondary functions of mine- 
ral earth in vegetable reproduction, twenty grains 
of wheat were sown upon the surface of a pane of 


glass and covered with some straw alone, as in the | 


other case. 

The germination of the seed was soon apparent, 
and most healthy in developement. “The winter 
has been rigorous,” say these correspondents, “ for 
this part of the country, and the earth has some- 


In conclusion, I would advise all breeders to be times been frozen in one solid mass to the depth of 


kind and gentle w their foals, and by so doing I. 


six inches in the garden where the wheat was 


will venture to say they will seldom have vicious | S0wn, and this has happened several times during 


horses to tame. D. OQ. 





AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN AGRI-| 
CULTURE. | 

In the Phalange, a Fourier paper published at 
Paris, of Sept. 8th, a novel discovery is describtd, 
which if true, will work a great change in an im- 
portant department of agricultural labor. It is 
communicated to the Paris print by Charles Poil- 
liard and M. Bernard, who dated their letters at 
Brest, August, 1841. It appears that while they 
and some of their friends, who farm their own es- 
tates, were engaged in conversation on the sub- 
ject of agriculture, it was observed by one of them, 
that that branch of industry was suffering more 
from the want of capital and enterprise than any 
other, and that nothing was to be done without ma- 
nure, which was every day becoming more scarce 
and expensive. This remark led to an inquiry in- 
to the properties of manure, and particularly as to 
what provision nature had made in those unculti- 
vated regions where there seems to be a vigorous 
and luxuriant growth, without artificial assistance. 


“In observing nature unassisted, or unthwart- 
ed, rather by the hand of man, in vegetable repro- 
duction, it is found that when the seed is ripe it 
falls upon the ground, and then the plant which 
has produced it sheds its leaves, or falls itself up- 
on it, in decay, and covers and protects it from the 
weather, until generation has commenced, and the 
young plant is able to grow up in health and 
strength, and full developement, to recommence 
the same routine of seeding and of reproduction. 

“From this it follows that, in nature, every 
plant produces its own soil or humus, and that the 
earth only serves to bear the plant, and not to aid 
or nourish it in vegetation. The nourishment of 
plants is thus supposed to be derived from air and 
water, heat and light, or electricity—in different 
proportions, adapted to the different varieties of 
vegetable nature.” 


With this general notion in their minds, and 
considering wheat to be, in present circumstances, 
one of the most important vegetable substances, | 
they agreed to try experiments, and in October of | 
last year, undertook the following operations : 

Ina field* which had been sown with rye be- 





the winter, to the great injury of many plants, and 
even the entire destruction of some, while the 
spots protected by the straw were never thoroughly 
congealed, nor were the grains of wheat, though 
lying on the surface under the straw, at all affect- 
ed by the cold. During the spring, excessive 
droughts, prolonged, and several times repeated, 
have prevented vegetation on the common plan from 
flourishing in healthy progress, while our little 
spots of wheat have hardly felt the inconvenience 
of excessive dryness, for the earth protected by 
the straw has never been deprived entirely of 
moisture, and our blades of corn (wheat) were 
flourishing, when all around was drooping and un- 
certain. Toconclude, then, we have thoroughly 
succeeded in our practical experiment, and the 
wheat produced is of the finest quality. The straw 
was more than six feet high, and in the ears were 
50, 60, and even 80 grains of wheat of {ull devel- 
opement, the admiration of all who saw them, and 
particularly those which grew upon the pane of 
glass, and which were quite as healthy and as 
large as those which grew upon the common earth, 
It must be observed also, thet there was not the 
smallest particle of earth upon the glass, and that 
the plants were left entirely to themselves, without 
being watered or attended to in any way whatev- 
er from the time of sowing to the time of reaping.” 


The cause of this success, they think, may be 
explained in the following manner: 


“ Straw being’a bad conductor of heat, and a 
good conductor of electricity, maintains the root 
of the plant in a mediura temperature, and prevents 
the earth from being deprived entirely of moisture. 
The moisture of the earth or the substratum, be- 
ing continual, facilitates the gradual and constant 
absorption of carbonic acid gas from the surround- 
ing atmosphere, and hydrogen and carbon, the 
chief elements of nourishment to vegetables, are 
thus economized in regular supplies where they 
are constantly required, and pass in combination 
with oxygen from the roots up to the stem and 
branches of the plants'in which -they are assimila- 
ted, and the oxygen throws-off in exhalation from 
the leaves. The straw decays but slowly, and 
thus furnishes its substance by degrees to the 
young plant in due progression and proportion, 


cause the land was deemed too poor for wheat, a, (such as the siliquous ingredients, for instance, of 
plat of twelve square yards, untilled and left with- | the pod or capsule,)so that the decomposition of 
out manure, was carefully strewed over with the | the straw corresponds to the four phases of fermen- 


grains of wheat, and wheaten straw was laid upon 
it closely, and about one inch in thickness. Ina 
garden, also, which had been neglected several 


tation, in progressing from the saccharine to the 
alcolic, the acid and the putrid states, analogous to 


those of infancy, budding, youth and seeding of the 


years, a few square yards of earth were trodden | plant. 


over, and the surface being made close and hard, 
some grains of wheat were scattered on this har- 
dened surface, anda layer of straw one inch in 
depth, was carefully laid over it and left as in the 
former case, to take its chance without ulterior at- 
tention. And, in order to make doubt impossible 


“ We observe that our blades of wheat-have but 
avery few roots, ‘and those are sliort and hard, 
something like a bird’s claw, and this agrees with 
the remarks of Mons. Raspail, whe states that the 
most healthy plants in ordinary vegetation have 
the least exuberance of roots and fibres. 


—| 


“Another important observation, also, is that 
weeds and parasitical vegetation, are prevented by 
this method, for the straw chokes every other plant 

but that of its own seed, - Many other interesting 
| cbtievvetions might be made on these experiments, 
j but we refrain at present from obtruding on your 
'readers; but if any of them wish for further in- 
forination on this subject, we shall willingly affurd 
them every facility. The importance of the gene- 
ral result will easily become apparent without fur- 
ther comment, and a revolution in the present 
modes of agricultural labor is a necessary conse- 
| quence of this discovery. No tillage will now be 
| required nor any artificial stimulants in manure 
and other more or less expensive combinations 
with revard to soil and culture. In fact it would 
be tedious to enumerate the various advantages 
that may result in practice from this casual ex pe- 
riment, and therefore we proclaim it simply to the 
world, that all may profit by it.” 


| 


As this experiment can be easily tried, we hope 
some of our farmers will put it to the test and 
communicate the results. We shall certainly try 
it on a'small seven by nine lot of ground, which is 
the largest that is vouchsafed to a dweller in the 
city. —V. Y. Eve. Post. 


PICKLING PORK AND BEEF. 


Por a barrel of pork, from three pecks to a bush- 
el of salt is necessary: for one'of beef less will 
answer, say from half a bushel to three pecke,— 
Whether for pork or beef, a'small portion of salt- 
petre, say half a pound to the barrel, is of service. 

Let the saltpetre be: ground fme and mixed with 
the salt; then take the pieces of meat. rub the 
salt well in, pack it away skin downwards, and 
should the meat not make pickle enough to cover 
the whole, add-as much strong pickle (of strength 
sufficient to bear a potato or an egg,) as will do so, 

If it be desired to keep the meat any consilera- 
ble time, rock salt will answer best: but if such 
should not be the case, equal portions of ground 
alum and fine salt will answer. If the quantity to 
be pickled sheuld be small, fine salt alone will an- 
swer. 

The head of the-barrel in which the meat is 
kept, must be kept tight, so-as to exclude the air.— 
Amer, Farmer. 


OLD PLOW-BOYS. 


The Connecticut Farmer’s Gazette, in its ac- 
count of the: Middlesex (Ct.) County Fair, says : 


« A most interesting exhibition took place in the 
course of the day. One hundred and one yoke of 
fine oxen were attached toa plow, by the side of 
which were arranged a host of sprightly grey -hair- 
ed plow-boys, from 70 to 90 years of age. At the 
handles of the plow was the venerable Capt. Wil- 
liam Harris, of Middletown, a veteran farmer of 92 
winters, “and who, by the wink of his eye, and the 
cock of his hat, was apparently ready for a dozen 
more!” Atthe given signal the train moved on, 
the old hero occasionally giving the plow that pe- 
culiar shake so well understood by those accus- 
toméd to walking in the furrow.” 


Truth can hardlv be expected to adapt herself to 
the crooked policy and wily sinnosities of wordly 
affairs ; for truth, like light, travels only in straight 
lines. — Lacon. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


A WORD TO FARMERS ABOUT ORCH.- | 


ARDS. 
It will be denied by few, or none, that a thrifty 
bearing orchard is one of the surest and most pro- 
fitable sources of the farmer’s income. It costs, 











state another case. A venerable clergyman of 
New Rowley, Dr Chandler, lived to partake many 
years of the fruit of some chesnut trees, the seeds 
of which he planted after he was fifty years of age. 

After instances like these—and they might be 
multiplied—let us hear no more of the common 
objection urged against rearing an orchard, that 


to be sure, labor, care and time to bring it to ma- you are too old and shall never live to see it grow. 

up. Go to work at once about it—let your appre- 
for years, requiring each year but little attention, hensious give way to anticipations—let doing take 
and repaying the husbandinan by an ainple reward | the place of doubling—and in a few years you will | 
‘have the satisfaction of witnessing a substantial | 


turity; but when it is brought there, it remains | 
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Another evil to which young fruit trees are too 
often exposed, even where they are in other re- 
spects well taken care of, is the browsing of cat- 
tle. For the sake of saving the after crop of grass, 
, many farmers turn their cattle into young orchards, 
and thus inflict upon them wounds from which they 
are slow to recover. [t is not safe to let even 
calves or yearlings run where there are young 
trees. They will get a nibble at them sooner or 
later. ‘Thus browsed, orchards, if they survive the 
operation, will be dwarfish and scrubbed. They 








for his pains. | 
Now if such be the fact, why is it that so few 


good orchards cre to be found among us? Why | 
is it that the old orchards, planted by our grand- | 
sires, but sadly thinned by the hand of time and 


decay, are still sean, disfiguring many a plain and | 
hill-side, and yielding but a scanty harvest of | 
knurled and diminutive fruit? Why is it that our | 
fathers—nay, that we ourselves have not been up 

and doing—doing each year something to bring 

forward a new and healthful race of trees ? 

These questions have often occurred to me, as 
I dare say they have to others—and several proba- 
ble answers have also suggested themselves, which | 


ehange in your orchards. 

But it is not from neglect alone to set out trees, 
that young and thrifty orchards are so rare. Con- 
vinced of the necessity of making a beginning, 
many farmers procure trees and set them out, and 
leave them to take care of themselves. The field 


selected for the purpose, was that year laid down | 
to grass—the following year it is sodded over—_ 


and so it remains as long as it continues to yield 
a fair burden of grass, 
plow nor hoe comes near the roots of the young 
trees: they are grass-bound as firmly as was Gul- 


liver when tied to the earth by pack-thread: they | 


In the mean time, neither | 


can be told as far as they can be seen, and it may 
be safely predicted that they will be as worthless 
/as they are ill-favored. The best course to be 
taken with them is to cut them off and new graft 
‘them. But this again your improvident farmer 
_will not do; it is too much trouble, and if he did 
do; it would be of no use, as he would again ne- 
glect to keep them from being browsed. If such 
be the frequent fact—and who can doubt it ?—we 
cannot fail to see another cause of the deficiency 
| of good orchards. That deficiency will be sup- 
| plied, only when young trees are guarded as se- 
eurely as are corn-fields and mowing land. 

But supposing a good orchard transmitted, as 


it may not be amiss to consider; for the subject, receive neither heat nor moisture, nor air: nay, many such have been to the farmers of New Eng- 
though not new, is so important that it deserves they are not supplied with even an annual pit- land, why is it that they ‘are so fast disappearing ? 


repeated consideration to impress its importance. | 
Many a farmer declines setting out young trees, | 


for the reason that he may not live to partake of | one of the elements to promote growth? and if, 


their fruit. He seems to reasomwith himself thus: 
that as posterity never did any thing for him, so he 
should do nothing for posterity. But touch an 
one a better mode of arguing might be suggested, 
viz: that ag those who lived on this spet of grouné 
before me, have done something for me—somethingy 
at Jeast, which 1 now enjoy—so am | bound to dw 
something for those who shail hereafter take my’ 
place—or, in other words, if my ancestors had 
done nothing towards rearing an orchard, J shoutd 
now have noorchard ; so, if I do nothing, in the 
same way, my children will have none after me. 
Many of the trees that once stood here, he might 
say, | have cut down fur fuel, so that even when 
dead I reaped a benefit from them. In the island 
of Japan, there is a law that no one can cut down 
a tree without permission of the magistrate of the 
place, and even when he obtains permission, must 
replace ii immediately by another. Now, by the 
latter clause of this jaw should every one act who 
inherits an estate. 

But again, how know you that you may not live 
to enjoy yourself the fruit of your labor? You 
say that you are old, and the chances are against 
you; and you reason thus year after year, making 
the chances more against you, and letting opportu- 
nities slip by, opportunities, which if improved, 
would turn the scale the other way. But, friend, 
Jet me tell you that you are not tov old, if you set 
about the ousiness in good earnest. You do not 
know how much longer your own life will be ex- 
tended, and perhaps you do not know how rapidly 
a young orchard, well taken care of, will tread up- 
on your heels. In the preface to the valuable lit- 
tle work on fruit trees, by Robert Manning, of Sa- 
lem, he states that it was late in life when he com- 
menced the business of a nurseryman. His friends 
remonstrated with him on such an enterprise for 
one of his years, and treated the project as visiona- 
ry in the extreme. But he still went on, and what 
is the result? ‘The author tells us that he has 
lived to sell out many nurseries, and to eat the 





fruit of many a tree of his own planting. Let me 


tance of food. Is it any wonder, then, that they 
refuse to grow ? How canthey, when they have not 


they had, have not elbow-room to grow in? Ask 


the farmer why he does not keep the field under ' 


cultivation ;—he will tell you that it requires too 
much manure, and he has other fields that need it 
more. Inquire of him why he does not cultivate 
at least a small spot around each tree,— it is too 
much trouble, and besides he does not like this 
forcing the growth of trees; they will run out, he 


| says, faster than they run up. 


It is in this starving, neglecting system, as ] 
conceive, lies the great reason that we have so few 
thriving orchards. 'Trees—young trees—like corn 
or potatoes, must have food, or they cannot grow: 
they must have cultivation, as plants have, or the 
weeds and grass will choke their growth. Trees, 
or any of the vegetable race, may be stimulated to 
excess—become rank and Juxariant, and conse- 
quently weak and short-lived. But I have yet to 
learn that good cultivation anda plentiful supply 
of manure, are fatal to their health and longevity. 


The successive ravages of the canker worm have, 
‘in many places, doubtless contributed to this re- 
sult more than any other cause. Tarring the tree, 
the only effectual remedy as yet discovered, has 
in many orchards been successfully practiced ; but 
in more instances, from being only occasionally 
performed, has resulted in little benefit. When 
| the grubs run in large numbers, an omission to tar 
| for a single night, may render abortive the opera- 
tion, if repeated every other evening in the season. 
| It demands careful watching, both in late autumn 
and early spring, to detect the day when these 
prolific marauders take up the line of march. But 
this early and late watching is what most farmers 
will not, or do not, attend to. After the enemy is 
‘upon them, then, if at all, they begin to make pre- 
| parations foranonslaught. I know of a large or- 
chard, once among the most productive and valua- 
ble inthe county of Essex, now almost good for 
nothing but fire-wood, from the unchecked depre- 
dations of the canker worm. 

Look to it, farmers—look to it in season—look 
to it constantly, that you meet this enemy and van- 





Where we have one orchard in danger from these quish him. Oneortwo yearly battles, vigorously 


causes, there are hundreds that from the want of| maintained, and you are rid of him. 


Follow him 


them, are in peril of coming to a premature grave. up day by day; do not spare the tar for fear either 


The contrast between orchards wel} cultivated and 
those which are not, is so marked and striking, 
that it cannot fail to attract the notice of every ob- 
server. ‘The bark of the former is healthy-look- 
ing, smooth and glossy: that of the latter is of a 
sickly hue, scurfy or moss-covered. The branches 
of the former present the last year’s growth of a 
great length: those of the latter scarcely give 
signs of any last year’s growth at all. The leaves 
of the one are large, green, and glistening: those 
of the other are pinched, yellowish and dull look- 
ing. Effects so different, must proceed from causes 
as different; and these causes are, in general, none 
other than the different modes of treatment or cul- 
tivation, to which the trees have been subjected. 
Trees, properly taken care of, will yield fruit much 
sooner and of better quality than those which are 
but imperfectly cultivated ; whilst such as are alto- 
gether neglected, will linger along only to mock 
the expectations of their improvident owner. 


of the expense or of killing the tree. The one is 
not tobe named compared with the benefit you 
will gain from it. Of the other there is little dan- 
ger to large trees, especially if the tar be scraped 
off in summer. Numerous are the orchards de- 
stroyed by the canker worm, but I know and I have 
read of none destroyed by the process of tarring. 
ALLEN W. DODGE. 
Hamilton, Oct. 20th, 1841. 
KENNEBEC AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Dr Holmes, editor of the Maine Farmer, furnish- 
ed a pleasant report atthe Kennebec Co. Cattle 
Show, parts of which we extract: 





“The Committee appointed by the Trustees of 
the Kennebec County Agricultura] Society, under 
the appellation of Incidental Committee, which be- 
ing interpreted, meancth a committee to do jus- 
tice to those who are thrust ott by arbitrary rules 
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and passed by by the regular committees, as either French Bull, so called, which gained considerable , after at that price, The price has doubled within 


above or below their notice, beg leave to report— 
That they commenced their labors of love by first 
examining a motherly hog or hogess, with a bery of 
speckled little responsibilities by her side, belong- 
ing to J, & J, Glidden, of Winthrop. They were 
of the Tuscarora breed, which is a variety of the 
hog genus first introduced to notice by A.B. Al- 
len, Esq., of Buffalo, N. Y. The chairman of your 
committee has had some experience with this 
breed and has had opportunities to observe them in 
the hands of others, and he runs the risk of being 
so hoggishly heterodox as to assert, that for quiet 
demeanor, quickness in coming to maturity, and 
ease in fattening, they are equal to any other breed, 


‘celebrity some years since in this neighborhood. 
| She has had nothing extra for keep, but is in ex- 
cellent order, 
| Messrs. Gove for their fat cow. 

Two yokes of oxen were next presented for our 
examination, one yoke by Daniel Craig, of Read- 
field, and the other by Capt. B. Palmer, of Fayette. 


| They were both excellent, and your committee | 
were not easily satisfied which would make the | 
They finally concluded after much | 


best roast, 
| thumbing and pinching, that Capt. Palmer’s were a 
little the best, and award to hima gratuity. So 
, much for the beef. 

| We were next introduced to a couple of surly 


We recommend a gratuity to the | 











be their name, kith or kin, what it may, although looking fellows, belonging to Col. Chase, of Fay- 
they cannot boast, like Lossing’s Berkshires, of be-!ette. One of them was recognized as Sir John 
ing all over black but the tips of their toe nails Falstaff, whilome of Monmouth, and the other as 
and three white hairs in their cue. As we had no! Sir John Somebodyelse, whose whereabouts was 
funds appropriated to our department, we have formerly in Readfield. They stood chewing the 
nothing to restrict our liberality, and shall there-/| cad of indifference, and looking with the utmost 
fore make out such a bill of gratuities as seemeth | calmness upon the fuss around them. 
us good, knowing that there is a velo power above} nel seemed to think that he could oud haul any 
us that will upset our good intentions and return it | thing that looked through bows, if he only hitched 
a blank to the people, with their objections. We|them on. Wecommend the Colonel for the pains 
therefore award to Messrs. Glidden the gratuity of | he has taken to proeure such a sturdy yoke of cat- 
a whole dollar. | tle, and cannot but remark that if we had such a 
We next paid our respects to a couple more of} pair of cattle, we should be proud enough without 
the same species of animals, belonging to John} any premium. 
Kezer, of Winthrop. One was a large and well * * 
shaped animal, two years old, the-mother of many “ A barrel of flour was-entered by Noah Chand- 
a happy grunter, and boasting of having Bedford, | jer, of Wayne, but your committee could nt find 
Berkshire, and divers other kinds of famous blood | it, and were under the necessity of going without 
in her veins, The other was a chubby Berkshire, | bread during our labors. We were, however, 
built in the most approved form of the day, and as/ treated to a basket of “natural bread,” or what an 
black as midnight. She was from the herd of J)r|Trishman would call “ roast beef without bones,” 
Sparhawk, of Conway, N. H., who derived her pro- | namely, the potato. These were a new breed, 
genitors from Bement’s stock in Albany. Although | raised and exhibited by Moses Hubbard, of Fay- 
there may be some among us whose name is known |ette. They were originally from the balls of 
farther, and whose fame has filled a greater space | Schoodic Blues, and this was the fourth year from 
in the annals of hoggishness, yet we venture to as-|the seed. There were several kinds, large, fair 
sert that no man understands the philosophy of | and handsome. We eward a diploma to Mr Hub- 
hog education better than does John Kezer, Jr., of | bard for his skill in manufacturing new potatoes.” 
Winthrop. If you doubt, just call at his piggery - dia 
and see with what good manners the veriest heg in 
the herd will behave himself. We award hima wed) me 
dollar by way of gratuity for his biggest sow, and HORN SHAVINGS AS A MANURE. 
a diploma for his crop-eared Berkshire. Horn shavings are among the most powerful ma- 
We were next called to examine anotber family nures at present applied to agricultural purposes. 
of porkers, consisting of the mother and five fat} Having witnessed its efiects on various kinds of 
and frisky piglings, together with a very comforta- | soil for yoarsya few remarks may not be uninterest- 
ble and sedate looking companion, a!) claiming to| ing to those unacquainted with it. These~shav- 
be of the real Simon pure Berkshires, belonging to | ings are sometimes spread on wet mowing ground 
friend J. W. Haines, of Hallowell. Friend Haines in the pure state, and at others incorporated with 
enjoys the rare faculty of understanding the nature | loam or sand, and other substances. Their: slow 
of more kinds of hogs than one, and the way. he , decomposition renders them more effective the se- 
sluffs both with soft corn, is’nt slow—making both| cond year after spreading on, than the first, and 
species wonderfully pleased with the bargain. We | the enriching quality is not exhausted for several 
commend Haines for his industry, his perseverance, | years. ‘This kind of manure appears to be pecu- 
and his pigs, and recommend a diploina as e testi-| liarly adapted to moist land, where decomposition 
mony of our sincerity. | is steadily kept on; affording a constant supply of 
Eight noble store hogs were exhibited by Daniel | food for the growth of the crop. It is often spread 
Craig. We rejoice with Mr Craig in the prospect|on upland and plowed in, where its effects are 
of so much future pork, and award him.a gratuity, | highly beneficial. 
with the injunction that he remember the poor at} Crops of grass from this manure are often very 
slaughtering time, and see that they occasionally | great, and sometimes so great as to be injured by 
have a little hog with their hominy during the cold | lodging down. I have known instances where a 
season. Thus endeth the examination of our share | large quantity has been applied on wet ground, 


* “ + 


From the Boston Cultivator. 





of the pork, and by way of change we were invi- | that cattle were unwilling to eat the hay the first | 


ted to try our hand at beef. And first we exam- | Season ; but after a little acquaintance with it, na- 
ined a noble large and stately cow, belonging to | ture will remedy this. 
Elias Gove & Son, of Readfield. This cow was, These shavings sel] readily at five dollars per 


twelve years old, and one of the first calves of the | cartload of thirty bushels, and are eagerly sought 


a few years—farmers consider it cheap as other 
manure at the present price. Comb making is 
extensively carried on in Leominster, and many of 
) the manufacturers are farmers also, and the high 

state of cultivation of their farms, is ample testi- 
‘mony of the good effects of born shavings as a ma- 
| nure. ch V5 -Ene 





DISEASES IN TURNIPS. 
The two following articles from the Mark-lane 
| (London) Express, show that the turnips of England 
| are subject to diseases which occur here; and con- 
| sequently that a discovery of a remedy will be of 
| vast service on each side of the Atlantic: 


“ Sir—A smal] white grub, with a black head, 
somewhat larger than the cheese maggot, is de- 
| stroying our crops of turnips completely. Proba- 
| bly Mr Matson, or some erninent practitioner, would 
‘favor the poor farmers with some advice on the 


The Colo- | subject; although I fear it is too late this season 


to apply any remedy, as gas-lime, salt, &c, Would 
Mr Cuthbert Johnson be so obliging as to give us 
his opinion ? 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

York, Aug. 13. EBOR. 

“ Sir—I have been much annoyed, and suffered 
considerable loss-in consequence of the turnips in 
certain portions of my fields, becoming clubbed. 
| These pieces, varying from twenty poles to half 
}an acre, have always been subject to this disease ; 
land this year, though lime and chloride of calcium 
were drilled with the manure, stillthe same pieces 
of jand are marked by this disease, and the tur- 
nips entirely spoiled; while in other parts adjoin- 
ing, the crop is as good as can be desired, The 
soil issand, blowing sand, in a substratum of a 
still lighter nature, and there is nothing discovera- 
| ble in the soil from the parts adjacent. Can any 
}of your numerous correspondents furnish me with 
a remedy for this evil? They would be confer- 
ring a great benefit on agriculture; particularly on 
your obedient servant, R. C. 





SUGAR FROM THE CORN STALK, 
IIon. Me Ellsworth, Cominissioner of Patents, 
j while on his recent visit here, exhibited specimens 
of sugar made from corn stalks, the mode of manu- 
facturing which is detailed in an article in our 
last nuinber, copied from the Farmer’s Cabinet. It 
was excellent in appearance and taste. Mr E. 
states that the corn stalk contains more saccharine 
matter than the sugar cane; and that we must look 
to this rather than the sugar beet as a suitable ma- 
terial from which to manufacture sugar. Three 
barrels or more can be obtained from the stalks 
upon an acre of rich land sowed thick; and the 
tops of the stalks, the leaves, and the butts, after 
| having been ground or rolled, are all serviceable 
le food for stock.—Ep. 





| 


Oil of Pumpkin Seed.—The Germans on the 
banks of the Wabash, in Indiana, instead of throw- 
ing away or giving to the pigs, the seeds of their 
pumpkins, as is usually done, collect them and 
make an oil from them, which they use for all the 
purposes-of Jamp oil ard olive oi]. One gallon of 
seed will give about half a gallon of lamp oil... They 
may be pressed like rape and flaxseed. Try it.— 
Kentucky Far. 
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FRUIT NURSERIES. 

In another column of this paper will be found an ar- 
ticle from the pen of Allen W. Dodge, Esq., of Hamil- 
ton, upon the growing of trees—especially the apple 
tree. We insert his communication with great plea- 
sure. He distinctly and strongly asks attention to a 
subject that is too much neglected by farmers generally. 


It costs but little labor and outlay to have young trees 
coming forward in the nursery. A farmer can easily 
have on his own premises young stocks into which any 
scions of a valuable kind of fruit he may meet with, can 
be set; and also, he may have young trees fit for trans- 
planting into any nook or corner of the premises where 
he would desire to havea tree grow. This is especially 
true of the apple tree—seeds of which may be: had in 
abundance, for the asking, at any cider-mill m the 
country. Seeds of pears, plums, peaches, quinces, 
cherries and many of. the ornamental trees, are not so 
easily obtained ; yet there would be no great difficulty 
in procuring a supply:of these, by the taking of a little 
pains. 

We allude to the subject at thistime forthe purpose of 
asking farmers whether it may net be well for them to 
put some pomace into the ground this autumn. The 
present month is the proper time for this purpose.—The 
demand for young apple trees is great; those who have 
raised them for the last few years have found it a good 
business. But! fancy that you are saying to yourselves, 
if we should do any thing in this way, the market would 
be gluited hefure our trees would be fit for sale. It may 
be so, and it may not. But should it be so, the apple 
tree, along the sea-eoast, where wood is worth five dol- 
lars per cord, is nearly if not quite worth cultivating for 
fuel. Ifin addition to this you will take the worth of 
the fruit as food for cattle and swine, you will in the 
course of 15 or 20 years, find ample remuneration for 
your outlay.—Should you urge the liability of the apple 
tree to destruction by borers, canker worms, &c., asa 
reason for having nothing to do with them, I then will 
ask whether this liability to destruction is not in itself 
an argument in favor of extensive planting? for no one 
can suppose that our community will go without apples, 
or that the quantity consumed will grow less. Conse- 
quently the dying off of old or of any bearing trees, will 
increase the demand for young ones to take their places. 


The worth of the apple to the farmer.as a wholesome 
Juxury and food at his table, and as an article of food for 
his stock, is not yet generally estimated as highly as we 
believe it might justly be. An orchard in @ good bear- 
ing condition, brings in a large annual income. We 
know that the expense of getting an orchard into this 
condition, the interest on original expenditures, and the 
injury to the land for other purposes, is not small. And 
yet we have no doubt that the man who will look for- 
ward twentyfive years will see that he or his children, 
or those who may possess his estate at the end of the 
quarter of the century, will be more benefited by a gene- 
rous Cultivation of fruit trees than by devoting his at- 
tention entirely to other productions. 

And why is it that our societies for the promotion of 
agriculture, offer premiums for plantations of mulber- 
ries and forest trees, and leave the growers of nurseries 
of fruit trees almost if not entirely unnoticed? Were 
our judgment asked for, we should decide that the 
growers of fruit trees were the greater public benefae- 
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tors, at present, and that they deserved at least an equal 
share of encouragement and stimulus with the others. 

Plant the pomace—take care of the young trees, and 
the fruit in some form will repay you —If you fear that 
you shall die before the trees will give you the repaying 
fruit, and that therefore you will not plant; we should 
then ask you never again to taste the fruit of any tree 
which your fathers planted. For what right has he to 
take the benefits resulting from the labors of a past age, 
who will not repay the favors by laboring for the gene- 
ration tocome? None. No, he has no right to do it. 
May the fruit of that old pear tree which your father 
planted, blister your tongue at every taste, if you are 
too selfish to plant for those who are to be your succes- 
sors. 





RUTA BAGAS ON BONE DUST AND SALT LEY. 

Some time in May last, we plowed and subsoil-plowed 
about half an acre of land for roots. One half of this 
land was planted to corn in 1839 and sowed to barley in 
1840 ; not highly manured in '39, and not at all in '40. 
The other half was sward land—bound out. The con- 
tiguous sward ofthe same quality and in the same con- 
dition, did not produce._more than half a ton of hay per 
acre. 

June. 28, a portion of this land, half stubble and half 
sward, was sowed to ruta-baga. The dressing, and the 
only dressing applied here, wes bone dust or ground 
bones mixed with soil and salt ley, (the waste ley from 
the soapboilers, where hard or bar soap:is manufactured.) 
The quantity of land was 27 square poles; the quantity 
of bone, 12 bushels; of ley, 300 gallons; of soil, 1 eord. 
The mixture of soil, bone and ley, which had. lain in 
heap three weeks, was -put into drills 30 inches apart. 
The seed was sowed June 25. On-~the 30th of June 
came a hail storm, which tore down the drills or ridges 
and started both manure and seed from their proper 
place. They were washed into the lowest spots in 
abundance, while the higher were left without a suffi- 
ciency. “After the plants came up, they were hoed and 
thinned, Subsequently the flat turnip was sowed in 
spots where the ruta bagas were’wanting ; but even af- 
ter this the ground was far from being covered, and the 
plants stood upon it very irregularly. In the early part 
of their growth, these plants gave no promise of doing 
well; but later in the season they improved. During 
the last week they were~ harvested ; and the produce 
was 113 bushels of ruta bagas and 9 bushels of «flat tur- 
nips, or 122 bushels, of 56 ibs. each, on one sixth of an 
acre. This is 732 bushels, or twenty and an half tons 
nearly per acre; (no very extraordinary yield;) but as 
the roots were remarkably fair and sound, and as the 
compost applied was different from what has been ap- 
plied to our knowledge in any other instance, we thought 
this statement might be interesting. We should not 
again apply so much bone to the same quantity of land. 
Our rate was 72 bushels per acre; but 40 bushels is 
quite as much as we should apply another season; and 
we should expect from it as muclr, or nearly as much 
benefit as froma larger quantity. Neither should we 
use one half as much-soil in the compost as before. The 
cost of our manure was—12- bushels of bone, $5; 300 
gallons of ley, $2; or at the rate of $42 peracre. This 
—that is $42—is about the cost of seven cords of stable 
manure in our neighborhood. We-reckom cost in the 
field. 





SALT LEY. 


We have been inquired of as to the chemical compo- 
sijion of this article. We are unable to give a reply.— 


If any of our chemists can give the answer, we shall be 
happy to receive it. 








BONE MANURE—SOME MISTAKE. 

The mistake is, that we allow the bones of this vicini- 
ty to be shipped to England, to be used in fertilizing the 
soil across the Atlantic. Within the last twelvemonth, 
500 tons of bone were purehased of Mr Ward and ship- 
ped to the mother-land. The ship came back for anoth- 
er cargo. Thege facts show that there is more worth 
in the bones than we in this vicinity attach to them.— 
Our own observations as to the action of bone upon dry 
soils, give usa highly favorable opinion of its perma- 
nent efficacy. Inthe third and fourth year after its ap- 
plication, its effect'in promoting the growth of grass, has 
been obviously very great. How much longer it will 
eontinue its action, time alone can tell. 








COMMON SCHOOLS. 

For a few moments, farmers, we wish to talk to you 
of something besides lands, manures, crops, cattle, hogs, 
&c. &c. The district school is a matter deserving your 
attention. Our system of common schools, in which 
the sons and daughters of all may receive an education, 
is one of admirable wisdom and beneficence. 

The interest which the people of a school district take 
in the character and competency of him who sits as 
master at. the desk in the school room—the interest they 
take in having a comfortable, well warmed and well 
ventilated school house—the interest they take in hav- 
ing both teacher and pupils do well the work assigned 
them—this interest isa matter of no smal] moment—for 
where the interest of this kind is deep and strong, it 
helps forward the cause of education in the neighbor- 
hood more than would scores or fifties of dollars added to 
the sum usually expended for the school. Whether you 
have children of your own or not—act the part of a 
good citizen and of a friend to the generation which is 
fast coming up to take the places which you and your 
neighbers now fill, by giving thought and attention to 
the public school in your neighberhond. Endeavor to 
make the interest in the prosperity of the school both 
general and deep. 

When a teacher is to be employed, it is not always 
good economy totake him who will work the cheapest. 
A good schoo! of six weeks duration is vastly better 
than a poor one of three months. If you choose, you 
may entrust the keeping of your cows and pigs to a poor 
tool, who will work cheap, and we will spare all com- 
plaint; you may have your own way in peace and qui- 
etness. But if you-show a disposition te commit the 
training of the.minds and hearts of your children, or of 
the children of the neighborhood to one whois incompe- 
tent to instruct, unfit to form their morals, unapt at 
teaching » if you show a disposition to make such an 
one lord of the school room, because he is willing to 
work cheap—then we ery, shame upon you—then we 
tell you distinetly, that you are ready for the monstrous 
crime of bartering the intellectual improvement and the 
moral welfare of thirty or forty young immortals fora 
few paltry dollars :—do it not—do it not. In the name 
of decency, doit not. In the name of philanthropy, do 
it not. In the.name of every good motive, do it not. 
Give your voice and your influence in favor of a good 
teacher, or of.none. Better close the doors of your 
school room, and keep your children at home, than put 
them into the management of incompetent hands. 

Also supply your children well with books: you 
may as well expect a boy to chop wood without an axe, 
as'to make much progrese in the school room without 
beoks. Send your children to school in season, and 
send them-constantly ; for unless this be done, the pro- 
per exercises of the school room cannot goon success. 
fully and well. Do all you can to make the schools— 
these nurseries of young minds and hearts—the great 


blessing they are capable of becoming. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of tne New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending Oct. 31. 








——_——— ——— - a 
Oct. 1841. | 6,A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M. | Wind. 























Monday, 25 aw | | 34 N. W. 
Tuesday, 26| 22 34 43 S W. 
Wednesday, 27 32 | 50 | 44 | N. W 
Thursday, 28 23 | 40 32 E. 
Friday, 29) 33 51 | 45 | S. E. 
Saturday, 30} 46 | 67 | oe | WW. 
Suiday, si} 43 70 os | &£B: 


BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, Nov. 1, 1841. 
Reported for the New England Fariner. 
At Market 2600 Beef Cattle, 1600 Stores, 7500 Sheep 
and 400 Swine. 
Prices.— Beef Cattle.—A beautiful lot of cattle were 
from Dutches County, N. Y., und. were probably sold 
bigher than our quotations. We quote first quality, 


$5 50a6 OU. Second quality, $450 a 5 25. Third 
quality $3 00 a 4 25. 
Barrelling Cattle—We quote Mess $4 25. No. 1, 


$3 12. No. 2; $2,50. 

Stores.—T wo year old $12 a 15. 
a 24. 

Sheep.—A \arge number of Sheep were sold at the fol. 
lowing prices, $1 17, $1 33, $1 62, $1 88, $2 00, $2 12, 
and $2 25. 

Swine. —In consequence of the Jimited number at mar- 
ket, prices advanced. Lots to peddle, 3 1-2 for sows, 
and 4 1-2 for barrows. A selected lot,4 and5. At 
retail, 4 1-2 and 5 1-2. 


‘Three year old, $14 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. | 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $3 50 per bushel. Red Top, 50 
to 55 cents. Clover — Northern, 13c. — Southern, 10 c. 
Flax Seed, $1 37 to1 50 bu. Lucerne, 25c.perlb. Ca 
nary Seed, noi a bushel in the market. 

FLOUR. For the most part of the week there has been 
an extensive retail demand, and: purchasers for Eastern mar- 
kets have operated quite freely. Al! the late arrivals of Gen- 
esee have been taken from vessels by dealers, and several 
aaa, from stores, comprising about 3000 bbls. common 
orands, early in the week, at $6 37, and 5000 bbls. since, at 
$6 40a 6 44 per bbl. 300 bbls. Howard street, $6 50 4 mos; 
200 do. Fredericksburg, $6 37, 4 mos; 700 do, Georgetown, 
6 50,4 mos. The marketat the close exhibited a more lan- 
guid demand, owing partly to the mild state of the weather, 
and the expectation of further early arrivals. 

FLOUR.—Baltimore Howard Street $6 50 to 6 62—Gen- 
esee, common, $6 37—Ohio $6 37 to 6 44—Indian Meal 
$3 50. 

GRAIN.—Corn—Northern, bushel 74 to75—Round Yel- 
low 72—Southern Flat Yellow 70-—-White do.61. — Rye 
Northern 75 to 72—Oats—Southern 48 to 50 — Northern 
52 to 54. 

PROVISIONS. ‘The sales of new Beef consist.of 10 or 
1200 bbls. Mess, at 9a $9 25 per bbl; 600 bbls. were. taken 
by one dealer from another, on speculation, at $9 per bbl., 3 
per cent. off for cash. The sales of pork have been at some 
reduction on late quotations; and by auction, to-day, 26 bbls. 
Mess 89 25 a 9 37; 74 do. prime, $7 per bbl. 4 mos ; 40 bbls. 
Western Prime Beef, ordinary, $2 60, cash. 

Beet—Mess, 4 mo, new bbl. $9 00 a 9 25—Navy—%s 00 a 
8 50—No. | $7 00 a 7 50—do Prime $5 25 3 5 50—-Pork— 
Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $13—do Clear $12—do Mess $9 50 
a 10 00 — do Prime $7 50 a 8 50—do Mess from other States 
$9 00 a 10 00—do Prime 87 00 a 8 00—Clear 212 00 

HAY, per ton, 318 to 20—Eastern. Screwed 817 to 18. 

CHEESE--Old 4 to 6 c.--New 5 to 7. 

EGGS, 14 a 16. 


WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
of the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cts. per pound. 

The transactions in this article have been to a fair extent 
without any change on. prices. The supply of most descrip- 
tions is equal to the deraand: The stock of pulled is rather 
limited. An import of 40,000 lbs. Buenos Ayres, the last 
importation, has been sold, price not public—the precise 
terms not being definitely settled at the close of the present 
report. 

rime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 48 a 50 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 43 a 45--Do. 34d040 a 42—Do. 1-2do 
35 a 38—1-4 and common do 30 a 33 —Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 27-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14—-Bengasi do 
8 a 10--Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-—- 
Superfine Northern pulled lamb 42 a 45—No. | do. do. do. 
35 a 40—No. 2 do do do 25 a 39- No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 
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WINSHIP’S WURSARY, 
Briguton, NEAR Boston, 


Situated on the line of the Boston and Worcester Rail 
Road,--5 miles from the city. 


they are ready to furnish orders to any amount, 
for Forest Trees, indigenuous and exotie. 
ee i 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &c. 
Vines—Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. 
Catalogues may be obtained by applying at the Nursery. 
Trees carefully packed, to ensure safety in long voyages. 
Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J. Breck & 
Co. Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street, will be delivered 
the day following. 


Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscribers, 
J. & F. WINSHIP. 
Brighton Nurseries, Oct. 27, 1841. 





CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY. 


SAMUEL POND has for sale, at his Nur- 
sery, Columbia street, Cambridgeport. Mass, 
a choice assortment of F'ruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Roots and Vines. 

ce varieties of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach 
Apricot, Grape Vines, Asparagus Rhubarh, Pear Stocks, 
Apple do., Plum do.; Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, 
&c. &c. Trees of an extra size always on hand. 

All orders Jeft.at the. Nursery, or at JOSEPH BRECK 
& CO.’S Boston, will be filled the succerding day, carefully 
packed, to go with safety to any part of the country. 

Oct. 27 6w 








FRUIT AND ORNAMEDSTAL TREES, &c. 

NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, NONHNTUM HILL, 

Of Peach and Pear Trees, of Phim and 
Cherry Trees w collection unrivalled in any 
former year for extensive numbers of fine trees, 
of those most highly productive, and valuable, 
of new and finest kinds. 

Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Currauts, Strawber- 
ries, &c. &c. 

The new abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1842, 
which is nowin preparation, will be sent to all who apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, Gc. Splen 
did varieties of Double Yellow Harrison and other Roses, 
of Tree Peonies, of Herbaceous Ponies, and other flower- 
ing plants—of Double Dahlias, &c. Rhubarb of first rate 
newest kinds, Cockspur Thorns, &c. 





All orders addressed to the subscriber, will he promptly 
attended to; and ‘Trees when so ordered, will he securely 
packed in matts and moss for safe transportation to all dis- 
tant places, by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of 
charge for transporting by the wagon which is sent thither 
daily, or orders may be left at the Stand at No. 44 Congress 


st, Boston, 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton; near Boston, Oct. @, 1841. 
eptDi Oct. 27 





WALKER’S TULIPS. 
For'sale-by the subscribers a fine assortment of Walker’s 





splendid Tulips from $1 to 3 perdoz. Also, Crown Imper- 
ials, Narcissus, Hyacinths, &c. 
Oct. 20. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


PRANCONIA RASPBERRIES, 
For sale a few hundred fine plants of this celebrated Rasp- 








|berry Inquire at this office. 3w Oct. 13 

TRANSPLANTING. 

The autumn is prefered to the spring by 

} many nursery men and orchardists, for traus- 
Puntos Lardy trees, as Apples, Pears ‘and 

j ?lums. ‘The present is a less busy season than 


|more dispatch now than -next April. The frosts have 
| already been sufficient to destroy the foliage, and the opera 


| tion of transplanting may be done with safety. 


We can supply extra fine Apple, Pear, Pium, and other | 


| sort of fruit, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs at Nursery 
| prices, and pack to send with safety to any part of the Coun- 
jtry. All orders faithfully attended to. 

Oct. 27. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


EDMUND T. HASTINGS & CU. 
Pure Sperm Vil. 

No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
and Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
warrant to be of the best quality and to burn without 
crusting. 

Vil Canisters of various sizes. 

Soston, Jan. |, 184t. 





isl¥ 


The Proprietors of this extensive nursery beg 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that | 


Fruit Trees, including all the varieties of | 


Among them are the best | 


{ the Spring, and those who intend to purchase | 
| trees can probably get a better article and obtain it with | 





VED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


|, Great improvements have been made the past year in the 


HOWARD'S IMPRO 


—2——— 


| form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
| has heen so formed as to Jay the furrow completely over 
| turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
| ground in the best possible manner, The length of the 
} mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Commitiee at the !ate trial 

of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 
| “ Shonld our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might yerhaps say to 

} the inquirer, if your land is mostly light ce easy to work 
| try Prouty & Mears, hut if your /and is heavy, hard or rocky, 
BEGIN wiTH Mr. Howanp’s.’ ; 

Atthe above me:toned trial the Howard Plough did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
| plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
jand one half inches, to the 112 ths. draught, while the 
| Howard Ploughturned twentynine and one half inches, to 
| the same pawer of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
| Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
| made. 
| There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
| or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
| having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
| the mould board and Jandside together, and strengthens the 
| Plough very much. : 

The price of the Ploughs is from &6 to@is5. A Plouvh, 
ufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
| $i0 50, and with eutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, whélesale and retail, at 
| the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
| Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, b 
| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
- 

SUN DIALS. 

Just reeeived a few of Sheldon & Moore’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 
of day in the garden or field. Price 73 cents. For sale by 

J. BRECK & CO., No 5i and 52 North’ Market St. 

Sept t. 


18 
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GRINDSTONES. 
An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindsteres 
} constantly on hand and for sale hy AMMIC, LOMBAhID 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17. 


———+___ — -__~ 





L’/ETANG LIME, 

Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural purposes will 
find it greatly to their advantage to try the St. George Co's. 
L’Etang Lime, said 10 be superior for that purpose to any 
other ever yet introduced. For sale by DAVID DAVIS, 
over the Hope Insurance Office, State St., Boston. 

Sept: 8. 3in 


i 
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DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truek. and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO 
No. 52 Norih Market st. ; April 21 


TY< UP CHAINS. 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye- 
j ing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dery, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stail,are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
| of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 


| For saleby J. BRECK & C.. No. 52 North Market ee. 


LLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 


| 
| 


wi 


ving Ruta Baga, Manzgel Wurtzel, and other roots. The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes 1. almust impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them; this machine with a little alteration, 
| cuts them into large or small pieces. of such shape as is most 
| convenient for the cattle to eat, It will cut with ease from 
; one to two bushel< of roots per minute. 
| Forsale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Enz- 
land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 and 52 North Market 
| Street, Boston. Sept. | 


| This machine surpasses al! others for the purpose of cut- 
| 
' 
' 
} 








NOV.3, i541. 
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ELLANEOUS., 


NONANTUM HILL. 


The naine of this place, about seven miles from 
Boston, is of Indian origin. The * Heights of No 
nantum,” were the subject of a grant made to the 
Christian Indians by a special act of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, at a very early day. The 
first church of converted aborigines in America, 


was here congregated, urider the pastoral care of 


that renowned and pious apostle of Christianity, 
the Rev. Mr Eliot. There, also, was erected the 
humble edifice, wholly of Indian workmanship, 
which was built by them fora place of worship. 
The hill commands one of the most delightful 
views, both of city and country, which is to be 
found in New England. Westward, and in the 
distant horizon, is Wachusett mountain, at the dis- 
tance of sixty miles; on the north-west and north 
are the flourishing towns and heights of Waltham 
and Watertown; north-east and eastward are fine 
views of Cambridge and Charlestown, and the 
beautiful river Charles; a distant view of Dorches- 
ter and Milton hill, and, more beautiful than all, 


the city of Boston, with its numerous domes, cupo- | 


Jas and spires, melting, as it were, with the Atlan- 
tic ocean, which bounds the view in that direction. 

Nonantum, on the westerly side, and to the sum- 
mit of the hill, is now the possession of William 
Kenrick. This portion of the hill is in the town 
of Newton, and near the division line between that 
town and Brighton. Here are Mr Kenrick’s Gar- 
dens and Nurseries. The whole establishment 
covers an area of sixtyseven acres, a part being in 
young forest and grass. The principal Nurseries 
comprise about thirty acres, including the dwelling 
house and some of the appropriate out-buildings, 
with such portions of the land as are successively 
required in the rotation of produetions—all being 
at times cleared and replanted. Here are eulti- 
vated all the most approved and superior varietics 
of fruit trees—the most hardy ornamental trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous perennial plants. In the 
selection of these, Mr Kenrick has spared no pains 
or expense in searching out and procuring all that 
is new, valuable and beautiful, adapted to our cli- 
mate, from all accessible resources and collections 
of other countries. His present collection of fruit 
trees is probably unrivalled in this country, for 
rareness, variety and excellence. Of the number 
of trees of each kind, or of the aggregate number 
of all the sorts we have no knowledge. A_ slight 
view would discourage any attempt to count them, 
or to get the number but by approximation. 

The actual amount of sales at these Nurseries, 
both of fruit and ornamental trees, we believe is 
unequalled in the United States, except at one or 
two places. In the spring, sixteen to twenty first 
rate workmen are employed, and about a dozen 
during the remainder of the season. 

Mr Kenrick has now in a state of forwardness, 
an “ Abridged Descriptive Catalogue” of the Fruits 
and Ornamental Productions, that will be offered 
for sale in 1842. ‘This catalogue, which is intend- 
ed for gratuitous distribution, is to be printed on a 
large sheet, in eight quarto pages. We have seen 
a portion of it, and judge from that, that it will pre- 
sent a more perfect collection than can be found at 
any other nursery. Mr Kenrick, was in Europe 
last year, and laid a conscription on the nurseries 
of France and England, the product of which has 
been transferred to his own, whence the gardens 


| 
| 
' 
| 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


and farms of his feilow-citizens may be enriched 
and improved. 


Nonantum Dare. Adjoining the estate above 


described, at the foot of the hill, are the Nurseries 
and Gardens of John A. Kenrick—formerly the 
property of William Kenrick, senior, and the father 
of the present William and John. This gentleman, 
who has now been dead some years, was among 


ithe earliest cultivators of native forest trees in New 


England. The present proprietor has given to the 
place the name at the commencement of this para- 
graph. The extent of the farm is from eighty to 
ninety acres, lying chiefly in a valley, as its name 
indicates, sheltered by gently swelling hills. 
land is of an excellent quality. A considerable 
portion of it is stocked with fruit trees. Eight 
acres are planted with peaches of the finest kinds, 
foran orchard. The nursery covers about ten 
acres, in which may be found all the most valua- 
ble fruit trees, that admit of cultivation in our New 
England climate. Most of these are produced 
from buds or grafts, taken from bearing trees, and, 
consequently, no doubts can be entertained of their 
identity. There are, also, about two hundred va- 
rieties of ornamental trees and flowering shrubs, 


jembracipg the most desirable hardy sorts. Mr 
Kenrick has a splendid collection of roses. The 


first premium of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for the “fifty finest varieties,” has been 
awarded to him for several successive years. His 
assortment of herbaceous plants is also extensive, 
and includes all the most beautiful Ponies and 
Dahlias that are cultivated in this vicinity.—Bos- 
ton Courier. 





New Sofa Stuffing. An extraordinary and inge- 
nious escape was made from the New Hampshire 
State Prison recently, by one of the convicts. He 
worked in a shop as a cabinet-maker and uphol- 
sterer, and having orders for a large sofa, he made 
it with a false bottom and stuffed it with some very 
light materials. In the space formed between the 
top and bottom, he contrived to introduce his body, 
at the time when the wagoner came to take away 
the piece of furniture, He was quite a small man, 
and his weight was not sufficientto produce any 
suspicions in the mind of the driver. The sofa, 
thus loaded, was accordingly stowed away in the 
baggage wagon, and our hero made his escape.— 
Bost. Times. 





Sharp Answers. “Boy, your corn which yeu are 
hoeing there, appears to be quite small.” 

“Yes, sir, we planted little corn.” 

«But it looks yellow.” 

« Yes, sir, Dad had to go all the way down to 
Uncle Nat’s to get yaller corn to plant.” 


“T should n’t think yow.would have more than | 


half a orop.” 
“No, sir, we don’t expect but half a crop—we 
plant on shares.” 





In a temperance procession at Rochester, N. Y., 
the ladies carried a banner on which was inscribed 
this motto: “Total abstinence or no husbands” — 
Upon this a paper remarks, that the young men 
shouid adopt for their motto, “Natural forms, or 
no wives”—and then both stick to it. It would 
be difficult, we think, to suggest a more effectual 
plan for lessening the evils of tight-lacing and 
hard-drinking. 


The 


| GR CENS PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 


| 


| 
{ 
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| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
} tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and52 North Mar- 


| ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to amy implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power, ; 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening Jess often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liabie as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


APPLE PARERS. 


Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good supply of 
Stanley’s Superior Apple Parers, a very useful article. With 
one of these machines a bushel of apples may be pared in 
a very short time in the best possible manner, and with great 
saving of the apple, as the outsides may be taken offat any 
required thickness. The above is also for sale at N. P. 
WILLIS’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR- 
DIS & CO., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street. 
Sept. 1 6w JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








LACTOMETERS. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 51 ard 52, North Market st., a few sets of Lae- 
tometers, for testing the qua.ity of milk. 
June 23 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








PRINCH’S NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

The New Catalogues are now ready for dis- 
tribution gratis to all who apply, post paid, per 
mail. They comprise an immense assortment 
of Fruits and Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, 

and Plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, and Dahlias, 
Green House Plants, Garden Seeds, &c., all of which are 
now at much reduced prices. 


Orders,.per mail, to WM. R. PRINCE, Flushing, will re- 
ceive promptattention. dteow Sept. 8 


GUINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 


Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
‘contro! of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give univer- 
sal satisfaction. The rollers can be attached to stones hun 
in the common way. 

For sale ny JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 
North Market Boston. July 14 








FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 

for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 

CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


AMBRS out\ 
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The Editorial department ofthis paper having come 
into the hands of the subseriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank ail 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 








TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PKINTERS. 











